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A MONUMENT TO MISSIONS. 

MoperN Africa is a monument to missions. Its missionaries have generally 
been explorers. The little known of the interior before 1750 was mainly due to 
papal missioners. In this century, even before Livingstone became the Colum- 
bus of Africa, Protestant missionaries had been the most active agent in increas- 
ing our knowledge of Africa. In developing it the influence of the religious 
world has ever been all-powerful. The Orange and Zambesi rivers, the Ogowai 
and Mobangi, the Kongo headwaters, the great lakes, the Nile sources, and the 
Abyssinian uplands constitute memorials of missionary enterprise. The Angli- 
cans’ Church Missionary Society (originally founded expressly for African 
missions) and the British Congregationalists’ London Society sent, the tormer, 
{senberg, Krapf, and Rebmann; the latter, Vanderkemp, Kichener, Camp- 
bell, Moffat, Livingstone, Ellis, and Sibree ; and thus accomplished wonders for 
geography and philology, commerce and government. Speke publicly testified 
that it was a missionaries’ map that led the Geographical Society to send Burton 
and himself into Africa. Stanley indeed showed the open door of Uganda 
(1875), but Anglican missions had twenty years previously pointed out the path 
to Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria. 

Not only are missionaries the pioneers to whom civilization and science owe 
these forward movements in Africa ; many of them tread at the heels of professed 
discoverers and complete their imperfect work. “ Religion, commerce, and 
scientific zeal,’”” as W. D. Whitney declared, “are the three instrumentalities 
rivaling one another in bringing new regions and peoples to light ; and the first 
is the most pervading and effective.” Livingstone’s geographical successes and 
his unwitting secural of Stanley, with all its after wealth of blessing for Africa, 
must be credited wholly to Christian missions.—Zife and Light. 
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Working Notes.—The thought for to-day in the Drummond Year Book is 
so good that I pass it along to other workers, “‘ We hear much of love to God. 
Christ spoke much of love to man. We make a great deal of peace with heaven. 
Christ made much of peace on earth. Religion is not a strange or added thing, 
but the inspiration of the secular life, the breathing of an eternal spirit through 
this temporal world.” . . . This is the month of prayer and praise, and how 
much we have for which to thank our Heavenly Father! The Widows’ Home, 
which seemed like such a great undertaking, is completed ; the superintendent is 
in charge, and several women have already sought its shelter. This is a lesson in 
the power of prayer; for surely by no other means could the work have pro- 
gressed so continuously, rapidly, and quietly from the beginning. The treasurer 
urges us not to forget to pray that God will supply all our needs for the support 
of all departments of work, during the quarter ending Feb. 28, particularly as 
money is coming in unusually slowly. And while we pray we will push... . 
Mrs. Anne Dudley Bates, who is always full of good works, writes, “I have a 
‘ Prayer Calendar ’ and remember all the mission stations and missionaries and 
native Christians in all the world daily, taking India one day, China another day, 
Africa another, and so on; and every Saturday we pray for more missionaries 
and money to send them, to go all over North and South America and every 
other land under the sun.” The article on “ How Pioneer Churches Were Built 
in the Shenandoah Mission” gives ample proof that the faith and works of this 
courageous woman do not fail to win. . . . Illinoisisahead! Rev. Lizzie Moody 
writes from that state, ‘I think I have enrolled the youngest member of the F. 
B. W. M. S. at Pleasant View Society. Her name is Luella E. Evans, and she is 
less than ten months old. Is there any constitutional objection to such action on 
the part of your western field agent? I asked those who would join the society 
to hold up their hands, and Miss Lu held hers up, and so the parents acquiesced.’’ 
Little Luella has shown her interest in missions at an early age. As she grows 
older may she be a “ Little Light Bearer ”’ in the most beautiful sense of that suggest- 
ive title. Miss Moody adds, ‘‘ The work is meeting with good success. God is with 
us as we journey on our way.” . . . “‘ W. E. Browne ” has asked us several ques- 
tions which we cannot answer because no address is given and no postmark is 
visible upon the communication. We would regret to seem discourteous to one 


who says, “ The HELPER is the nicest thing of its kind that we ever had in our 
home.” We hope that the writer will try again. . . All of our readers will enjoy 
the article by Rev. Lewis P. Clinton on “A Hero of the Bassas,” but- the 
young people of Maine will be especially interested in the words and portrait of 
an African prince who is too modest to tell his own life story, which reads like a 
romance. Perhaps he will continue the story some day and tell of his own 
experiences as well as of those of his ancestors. 
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A HERO OF THE BASSAS. 


BY REV. LEWIS P. CLINTON, 


“WHEN, where, and why?” These 7%: 
watchwords of modern civilization seem to 
be a coincidence of the inquiry of the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, “‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” No young 
man who has had his birth in a heathen 
land, when he is brought under the sooth- 
ing influence of the Christian civilization, 
can fail to see the force of these word. 

The writer is requested to give a 
brief account of his tribe, parentage, and 
boyhood. Notwithstanding the great 
missionary movements which are now 
going on in Africa, there are numerous 
tribes in that dark land to-day who have 
no written language nor history. Yet 
wherein nature seems to deprive us of 
many of the facilities of life, she has not 
left us wholly destitute. The savage tribes of Africa are noted for their retentive 
memories. Even the smallest tribe in that far-off land has its fables and tradi- 
tions in regard to the origin of its people and heroes. 

The term Bassa—the tribe to which I belong—has some significance at- 
tached to it. The Kroos call us “ Man-nee ’—drainers of rivers. The Veys 
call us Bas-sa-moi—a quarrelsome people. The idea is taken from a little sheep 
that chews constantly. 

There is a popular legend in Africa regarding an os inctdent which took place 
at the time when Elephant and Sheep started on their journey to a far country. 
Before they had proceeded half-way on their journey, Elephant took a notion 
that he could eat more and faster than his fellow traveler. Consequently there 
was an eating contest between the two travelers. They were led into a large, 
green pasture, and as soon as they entered Elephant took the side where he 
thought there was more grass, assigning the side thinly grassed to Sheep. They 
had not been long in the pasture before Elephant succeeded in winning the ap- 
plause of the spectators by his superior mode of eating. 

When night came the two opponents were permitted to sleep in the field 
just as they were. About midnight, when Elephant awoke from his dreams 
and found Sheep still chewing away, he wondered if his companion was actually 
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eating yet. And then, half confident, half aftaid, he rolled over and went to 
sleep till early dawn. 

When he awoke and heard Sheep’s jaws smacking and his teeth rattling to- 
gether he was awestruck, and with a loud voice he cried out, “ What, Sheep, 
man, are you still eating?” ‘ Yes,” replied Sheep, “I have consumed all the 
grass on my side of the field, and after I have done away with yours, if I find my 
hunger is not satisfied, I will turn to and devour you.” This alarmed Elephant 
so that-he rose up and ran away. From this legend the Bassa tribe derives its 
name. 

It is said that a little less than two hundred years ago the Bassa tribe, as 
well as other western tribes of Africa, lived in the interior. But these tribes, 
hearing reports of the ocean, fought their way gradually westward, and, conquer- 
ing tribe after tribe, they finally reached the coast. 

At present we have a coast line about ten degrees north of the equator, and 
stretching two hundred miles along the Gulf of Guinea. It reaches back about 
five hundred miles into the interior. A narrow coast line of this tribe is claimed 
by Liberia. But the Bassas are not subjects of Liberia, nor have ever been con- 
quered by Liberia. 

When the Liberians go inland to trade they are accustomed to give presents 
to the district chieftains, where the trade is carried on, to secure their protection. 
These chieftains often in visiting the coast demand presents in return for the 
privilege of occupying their territory. 

To realize the power of the Bassa tribe it is necessary for a stranger to make 
his observation about one hundred miles from the coast. To-day the petty king 
system is practised among the Bassas; i. e., each district or county has its own 
petty ruler or chieftain, often called king. This system has its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages. It has been the cause of many long and bloody feuds. 
It has weakened the power of the tribal king. It has been the main cause of 
brother rising against brother, of uncles rising against nephews, and vice versa. 
On the other hand the petty king system was not intended to lessen the power 
of the tribal king or any rightful ruler. 

The facilities for traveling are so poor that it became necessary, it being 
impossible for the tribal king to superintend the affairs of so large a growing tribe, 
to appoint a district chieftain who should suppress all riots in his district and 
have charge of its affairs. 4 

Heathen nations, like civilized ones, have their heroes, priests, and prophets 
—men whose names will remain immortal as long as the world stands. Indeed, 


I am not prompted by any tribal pride when I say that the Bassas are no ex- 
ception to this rule. 
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Of all our great spirits, whether living or dead, there are two naines that 
tower above them all—Zamba and Zea. These two men weie brothers, yet in 
character they differ widely. 

Zamba was ambitious, cruel, and bloodthirsty. He sold as slaves not only 
those whom he captured in wars with other tribes, but also persons from his own 
tribe and sometimes his distant relatives. To-day in the time of war, when the 
Bassas feel the spirit of revenge, they implore the spirit of the deceased hero, tor 
as long as he lived they looked upon him as a terrible avenger. When he died 
the report went out that he had gone across the seas to sell slaves with more 
advantage. There is a superstitious belief that the old man is still alive across 
the waters. 

On the other hand the immortal name of Zea is honored, reverenced, and 
loved by all. He was a very cautious, wise, and good ruler. During the reign 
of Zea such a thing as war or skirmish among the Bassas themselves was un- 
known. 

The system of slavery reached its height among the Bassas during the reign 
of this good king. He was one of the first kings of Africa to free his slaves. 
And now the Bassas have the saying that slavery has no representative tree in 
the forest. 

For years and years polygamy has been practised among all the heathen 
tribes of Africa—Mohammedans not excepted. In speaking of the greatness of 
Zea it is said that a few months before his death he was requested to give an 
account of how many wives he had. The old king filled both hands with 
pebbles, but after dropping them one by one, he replied that they did not con- 
tain enough stones to equal the number of his wives. For the greatness of a 
king is not estimated by his worth in dollars and cents, but by the number of his 
wives. These also constitute his wealth. He buys them; so the richest man is 
the one who possesses the greatest number of wives. 

There are various accounts given regarding the number of wives and slaves 
that were buried alive with this heathen hero and king. There is a tract of land 
somewhere in the interior of our tribe where many of the old slaves of Zea still 
survive the memory of their earthly master. 

Although dead for years and years, yet the name and character of Zea is 
still held in grateful memory by all the members of his tribe. To illustrate the 
power of his influence it is sufficient to give a single, simple incident. Whenever 
a Liberian offends a Bassa it is common for him to say, “It is not you that is at 
fault, but our father Zea, who sold your forefathers as slaves to civilized nations, 
and thus gave to you the priviliges of civilization. Are you not the sons of Zea’s 
old slaves? ”’ 
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It is known to civilized as well as to uncivilized people that the eldest son 
of the favorite wife of such king would naturally become heir to the throne. But 
as the memory of Zea had already absorbed the admiration of his people, and 
his favorite son was already aged at the time of his father’s death, his short rule 
is known scarcely beyond the capital district. 

Even to-day all the affairs of the tribe are influenced by the memory of Zea. 
Though a heathen king he was brave and heroic, kind and considerate. His 
character is worth the memory of his people, for so far as he knew he advanced 
the welfare of his tribe and was a true benefactor of his race. There are no 
written words to recall his deeds. His people are even now scarcely in the 
morning dawn of civilization. Of him it may truly be said, “ Full many a gem 
of purest ray serene the dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; full many a 
flower is born to blush unseen and waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

In frank acknowledgment, this hero king was my grandfather ; and the short- 
lived king who succeeded him my father. Knowing as I do now the condition 
of my tribe in the light of civilization, I care not to boast of my royal descent. 
But it may not be out of place for me to briefly say that not alone my father but 
my mother was descended from a family of rulers. 

To this day many of the district chieftains of the southeast district of Bassa 
are near relatives of my mother. 


~~ 
i a 


A “ WORLD’S EXPENSE ROLL.” 

Ask your paper-hanger for strips left in making Holland shades. Cut each 
strip two and one-half inches wide and tack them on a long stick side by side 
one inch apart. Turn up the other end in a hem and fill with shot so it will 
hang down when unrolled. Make lengths as follows, tack on in this order and 
print these names on the strips. Each quarter inch represents 5 million dollars : 


Home and foreign missions, nearly 4 inch, between 5 and ro million dollars, 
Churches, 6} inches, 125 millions. 

Public education, 8} inches, 165 millions. 

Silk goods, 8} inches 165 millions. 

Woolen goods, 124 inches, 250 millions. 

Boots and shoes, 16% inches, 335 millions. 

Flour, 17} inches, 345 millions. 

Cotton goods 1g inches, 380 millions, 

Tobacco, 254 inches, 515 millions. 

10. Meat, 434 inches, 870 millions. 

11. Liquors, 54 inches, ro80 millions. 

12. Luxuries of Christians, 5 yards 20 inches, 4 billions. 


This is the way the world spends its money. How soon will God’s kingdom 
come at this rate? 
“ All for self and none for Thee.” —Selected. 
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LET ME WIN A SOUL FOR JESUS. 


BY MRS, MARY B. WINGATE. 


Let me win a soul for Jesus, 
Win a dear and deathless soul, 
I would count it higher honor 
Than the highest earthly goal. 
Let me win a soul for Jesus, 
Souls are of such priceless worth 
I would count it richer treasure 
Than the richest gems of earth. 


Let me win a soul for Jesus, 
Let me point the longing eyes 

To the Christ who died for sinners, 
To the willing sacrifice. 

I would catch the glad hosannas 
Sounding from those harps of gold 

When another soul is ransomed 
And another name enrolled. 


Let me win a soul for Jesus, 
He that winneth souls is wise, 
I am longing for the honor 
Of a bright, immortal prize. 
Saviour, draw me nearer, nearer, 
Till my soul is all aflame, 
Till I long to win them only 
For the glory of thy name. 
+> + 


HOW PIONEER CHURCHES WERE BUILT IN THE SHENANDOAH 
MISSION. 


BY MRS. ANNE S. D. BATES. 
First let me say, no mission ever had a more faithful band of workers than 


went to the Shenandoah valley, and I do not claim the least pre-eminence over 
anyone, but the Master gives to “ every man his work,” and I can best tell some- 
thing out of my own experience that will illustrate how the Lord blessed the 
mission, so I will tell about three pioneer meeting-houses. 

I was teaching in an old log barn, with a row of shelves around the walls for 
writing, benches without backs, and some boards for extra seats, as long as there 
was any room. This place was crowded day and night, with day and evening 
school and religious meetings, except one night in a month. I had been at 
Martinsburg a year, and about one hundred had been converted in the school 
meetings. I plead for a church organization and chapel, but the home board 
did not think we could keep churches alive, and there was no building fund, so 
we were waiting. It was burned into my soul more and more that we must have 
mission churches and decent places for them to worship in if we hoped to give 
any permanent uplift in morals and citizenship among the colored people. 
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June 2, 1867, the first Free Baptist church was organized in Martinsburg. 
A few months later, one never-to-be-forgotten morning, the Lord said to me, 
“ Arise and build.” I took the message joyfully to the morning prayer meeting, 
and told them I was sure, if we did all we could to build a house for the 
Lord, he would supply all needed help. 

The colored people were living in log cabins and cellar kitchens, very poor, 
with small wages and few friends, and looking on the human side it was certainly 
impossible to build, as any kind of building material was very expensive so soon 
after the war; but on the heaven side it was sure and bright as noonday sun. 
First, I got a blank-book for names, and added a money doxology. I told the 
people to bring ten cents of every dollar earned for the church, and if only ten 
cents had been earned to bring a penny. So at every meeting we had our 
money doxology and then our praise doxology with joyful hearts. By Christmas 
we had sixty dollars. Rev. A. H. Morrell had come as field missionary, and he 
paid ten dollars of this; one white man gave ten dollars, and the rest was given 
by teacher and pupil. 

We worked faithfully as the months went by, and June 20, 1868, the corner- 
stone of the church was laid, with great rejoicing, by Rev. N. C. Brackett and 
other friends. A nice stone basement ten feet high was completed, which cost, 
with the lot, one thousand dollars, and was paid for. Nearly all the work was 
given by members of the church, except the master mason. 

The upper part was to be of brick, and we could not get it under roof without 
signing a contract to pay fifteen hundred dollars when it was done, and not a dollar 
to start with. Notice was given, and the city carpenters sent in their bids, and 
this was the best we could do. But I signed that contract just as sure of the 
money as if every dollar had been in the Martinsburg Bank. Why? I believed 
God, for his word cannot fail. 

No one else was willing to be responsible, but I never failed to make a 
payment on time. The Home Mission Society sent two hundred dollars. We 
worked for a good deal and the Lord sent the rest. Bates college sent fifty 
dollars for the floor before the brick work was begun, and it came in this way: 
I sent a handsome Virginia cake and some simple fancy work from our school, in 
a cheesebox, and asked the teachers to let the students have a look and a taste, 
for ten cents each ; so they had a social hour over the cake and sent a generous 
offering to cheer us on. Money came from people I never heard of. 

Then the Lord said, ‘‘ Build a house at Charlestown.” I did not want to do 
it, and had a thousand times rather go to India. But all the terror of meeting 
lost souls at the judgment day came before me, and I had to obey the voice of 
the Lord or lose my own soul. He said, “ Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
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chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit should remain, that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, 
he may give it you.” Bro. Brackett said, “If you get in a hard place I cannot 
help you, but I will not hinder you if you have faith to go on.” 

The Charlestown church might well be called “ Faith Chapel,” for every 
board and nail that went into it came by faith in answer to prayer. I stayed 
through the heat of summer for that work. 

The first time we gathered in it, before there were doors or windows, they 
sang, “God delivered Daniel, and why not every man?” and I called it the 
dedication hymn, and to me it meant victory. 

The house was completed and every bill paid when due. Then for months 
my heart turned to Shepherdstown. I held the first meetings in a grove, then in 
a dooryard under the trees by an old tumpledown house some New York men 
had bought with other property. There were converts, a church organized, and 
we built a house of worship on faith-checks, as we had done at Martinsburg and 
Charlestown. ‘“ Have faith in God” and “ whatsoever the Master saith unto 
you, do it.” 

Fabius, N. Y. 

MRS. GRAY’S OPPORTUNITIES. 
[A leaflet published by the Methodist Society of Boston.] 

Mrs. Gray had been dusting her cozy parlor, and as she viewed the result 
with a satisfied air was turning to leave the room when her eye fell on an illu- 
minated text hung on the wall. “ As we have therefore opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men,” she read slowly and half aloud. And then, as a sudden idea 
seemed to strike her, ‘“‘ Why, that was the text last Sunday morning! And how 
much the minister did make of that word ‘ opportunity’! I wish I had oppor- 
tunity as that rich Mrs. Dee has; how I should love to do good! but then I 
haven’t ”’ ; aad Mrs. Gray’s conscience, which was one of the convenient kind 
and never impertinently asserted itself, subsided into its usual silence. It 
seemed, however, that on this particular day it was not to have its usual quiet 
rest, for its owner had no sooner laid off dusting-cap and apron and taken her 
seat at the sewing-machine than she suddenly exclaimed, “‘ Why, this is the day 
for the meeting of our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society! But then,” as 
she glanced dubiously out at shivering trees and fast-falling flakes, “I can’t 
think of going out in such a storm. No one would dream of going out to-day! 
If it were fine I would go and get ready now, as I never have time after dinner, 
with my dishes all to do and meeting at two o’clock. I wonder why they have 
it so early, anyway! Just see how it snows! And then Gertie has got to have: 
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this apron to-morrow. Her old ones are getting so short for her that she looks 
like a fright in them. How she does grow, to be sure! There’s no use trying 
to keep up with her. And her last winter’s flannels are of no use at all. I wish 
some one had them who needs them. But who wants to go about offering cast- 
off things to people, not knowing but they may take it as an insult? Well, I 
couldn’t go if it were ever so pleasant. ‘Charity begins at home’; ” and Mrs. 
Gray’s machine buzzed on as though it were a living thing. But the timid con- 
science made one more effort to be heard, and faintly murmured something 
about the missionary society taking only twelve afternoons in the year, and about 
each Christian woman having in her hands the destiny of two hundred heathen 
women, facts which the conscience had learned at the missionary meeting ; but 
the whiz of the machine was louder than the whispers of conscience, and the latter 
modestly retired from the field. 

A few minutes before two, on that stormy afternoon, Widow Holbrook and 
her bachelor son drove into town. ‘I don’t know as it’s much use, mother,” 
John was saying, as the team stopped in front of Mrs. Gray’s door. ‘ As we 
have therefore opportunity, let us do good to all men,” was the low-voiced reply. 
“ And to all women, too, eh?” said John with a laugh, as he sprang from the 
sleigh. In another minute Mrs. Gray, who had just set away the last of her 
dinner dishes, was startled by a sharp rap at the door. ‘“ How d’ y’ do, Miss 
Gray,” said John as the door opened. “ Mother sent me in to see ’f you’d like 
to ride down to missionary meetin’ ‘long with us.” “Thank you very much, 
John. I would go in a minute if I was ready.” ‘‘ Haint made yer ca’culations 
on goin’, eh?” said John, as he swept a keen glance at Mrs. Gray’s calico 
morning dress and also took in the little clock on the mantel, which pointed to 
five minutes of two. “ Mother, now, all’us makes her ca’culations over night, and 
she’d as soon miss her vict’als any time as to miss the missionary meetin’. I 
dunno what makes her so interested in them heathen away over there in Chiny, 
but some way she is. Well, I musn’t make her late. Sorry you can’t go, Miss 
Gray,” and John was off. Mrs. Gray’s afternoon dress was quickly on, and as 
she sat down again to her sewing she said to herself, “ Well, John’s a good 
fellow, if he is old-fashioned ; and he gave me a good bit of advice. I ought to 
have been ready; but then I really could not go to-day. The minister himself 
said duty never calls two ways at once, and I’m sure it’s my duty to see that my 
child has clothes, rather than to be looking after the heathen.” 

Another rap at Mrs. Gray’s door. This time it was a boy with a note from 
Mrs. Wealthy, an acquaintance of Mrs. Gray’s girlhood, and one she specially 
valued, possibly partly for the reason that Mrs. Wealthy was a lady of high socia} 
position. 
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“ Dear Carrie,” the note ran ; “ my cousin, Dr. Holmes, has just driven over 
with his young wife, from B., in this storm, for fun, they say. . . . I want you to 
meet her. She is very sweet and stylish. So just leave word for Mr. Gray and 
Gertie to come, and run over for the afternoon and tea. Don’t mind the storm, 
but come right along. Yours, Sue W.” 

Do you think Mrs. Gray sent regrets saying that she dared not venture out 
in such a storm, and besides Gertie must have her aprons? If you do you don’t 
know Mrs. Gray. What she did was to send the hasty reply, “ All right, I’ll be 
there,” make an elaborate toilet, and armed with gossamer and rubbers take her 
way to her friend’s house—a little farther, by the way, from her home than the 
place of the missionary meeting—and in the pleasant whir! of that pleasant after- 
noon conscience never once spoke. 

I think it had become quite discouraged. . . . The missionary meeting was 
not, well attended that day. The minister’s wife was there of course. She had 
to lead the meeting and no one expected a storm to keep her at home. But 
aside from her, Mother Holbrook, little Mrs. Green, who was as true as clock- 
work everywhere, Elder Jones’s wife, who lived near by, and a stranger who was 
visiting the Jones’s made up the attendance. Did it? There was another who 
promised to be there. I wonder if He failed to keep his word! It was a rule 
of this society never to omit a meeting when two were present, so everything 
went off as usual, except a paper which was to have been read by Mrs. Gray, on 
the subject of the month’s study, “ Brahmanism,” and as this was the principal 
paper, her absence made a wide chasm in the program; but of course “ that 
didn’t make much difference, there were so few there.” As they were about 
finishing the program the door opened and Mrs. Dee, who was a prominent 
member of a sister church, came in. The quick blood rushed to the face of the 
young president as she welcomed Mrs. Dee and tried to apologize for her scanty 
flock. Mrs. Dee “ knew it was stormy and cold, and she only came in of an 
errand. Ifthe president would kindly give her a moment she would make her 
errand known.” She then told the society of several families of deserving poor 
whom she had found on the outskirts of the village, and said she had thought it 
possible that some of the ladies of the Missionary Society had clothing that had 
been outgrown by their children, which they would be glad to dispose of if they 
knew of any who were in need. Just then the strangest thing happened! Be- 
fore they had time to consider the proposition, indeed, just as Mrs. Dee ceased 
speaking, the door was again opened, this time to admit the minister and with 
him a lady, a stranger to all present, and yet—could it be possible this was Miss 
C., the returned missionary from China? They had seen her photograph and 
knew she was in this country. “Surely the face was just like her pictured one, 
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anyway.” But their doubts were soon settled, as the minister presented her as 
the veritable missionary of whom they had had so much. Then, in answer to 
eager questioning, Miss C. told them she was on her way to attend a district 
meeting in another state, and learning she must wait in their village two hours 
for a train she had asked to be taken to the house of the Methodist minister ; 
and, finding his wife gone to a missionary meeting, it was the most natural thing 
in the world to seek her there. 

Of course she told them about China; such sad tales about the degradation 
of women under heathenism as brought tears to their eyes, such glad tales about 
the joy the gospel was bringing to their sad lives that they praised God as they 
had never done before. And when at last the missionary must go, and had 
given to each such a fervent hand-clasp and “God bless you” as she could 
never forget, Mother Holbrook said, smiling through her tears, ‘“‘ What an 
opportunity! I wouldn’t have missed it for anything. How much those have 
lost that couldn’t venture out to-day!’ And little Mrs. Green made answer, “I 
wonder if we are not responsible for the way we use our opportunities to get 
good as well as those to go good. I’m sure I shall be worth twice as much to 
the missionary cause for what I’ve heard to-day ; but then, of course,’”’ she added 
apologetically, “ the ladies could not know this.” 

But Mother Holbrook’s gentle but very grave voice responded, “ They did 
know of an appointment to be here by One greater than Miss C.” 

The meeting that day did not close formally, but broke up after the lamps 
were lighted, amid enthusiastic handshakings and renewed pledges to greater zeal 
and fidelity to the work. Most naturally, for God’s work whether at home or 
abroad is one, these pledges brought to their remembrance Mrs. Dee’s suggestion 
about outgrown clothing. Mrs. Dee herself had become so interested in the 
missionary and her work that, as she said, she had quite forgotten what she came 
for. It happened that but one of those present was blessed with growing little 
ones, and consequently these ladies had but few such garments, so they arranged 
to apply to several of their acquaintances ; but for some reason Mrs. Gray was 


not thought of, and Gertie’s aprons still lie piled away, growing yellow with age, 
while her cast-off flannels, which might have kept some poor child warm, are 
moth-eaten and useless; and, for some reason perhaps not hard to find, Mrs. 
Gray’s missionary enthusiasm, never very great, has been constantly growing less 
since that eventful day. As we think of Mrs. Gray’s experiences and losses on 
that snowy afternoon some sweet old lines keep singing themselves over and over 
to us, after this fashion : 


“It is not just as we take it, 
This magical life of ours; 
Life’s field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 
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Ir is the sincere and deep conviction 
of my soul that if the Christian faith does 
not culminate and complete itself in the 
effort to make Christ known to all the 
world, it is a thorotghly unreal and in- 
significant thing, destitute of power for the 
single life, and incapable of being con- 
vincingly proved to be true. 

The opened world—the simplified 
faith! Surely this of all times is not the 
time to disbelieve in foreign missions ; 
surely he who despairs of the power of the gospel to convert the world to-day 
despairs of the noontide just when the sunrise is breaking out of twilight on the 
earth. Distance has ceased to be ahindrance. Language no longer makes men 


total strangers. A universal commerce is creating common bases and forms of 
thought. For the first time in the history of the world there is a manifest, almost 
an immediate, possibility of a universal religion. No wonder that at such a time 
the missionary spirit, which had slumbered for centuries, should have been one 
of the very greatest epochs in missionary labor in the whole history of the world. 
—Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
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MISSIONARIES OF THE F. B. W. M. 8S. 


INDIA. 


Mrs. Dorcas F.Smith (supported by Vermont), superintendent of Sinclair Orphan- 
age, Balasore. 

Miss Hacriet P. Phillips (Rhode Island), kindergarten missionary, Balasore. 

Miss Jessie J. Scott (Iowa), superintendent of the Dorcas Smith Widows’ Home, 


Balasore. 

Miss Emilie E. Barnes (children's missionary), lay preacher, Bhudruck. 

Mary W. Bacheler. M. D. (Michigan), medical missiv rary, Midnapore. 

Miss Lavina C. Coombs (Maine ), superintendent of zenana work, Midnapore. 

Miss Ella M. Butts (New Hampshire), teacher in Bible school, Midnapore. 

(Besides the missionaries about forty native helpers, including Bible women and 
zenana teachers, are supported. Money is also appropriated for the work of Mrs. 
Burkholder at Bhimpore, work of Mrs. Coldren at Chandbali, and work at Jellasore.) 


AMERICA. 


Rev. Lizzie Moody, western field sgent, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Miss Shirley H. Smith (preparing for medical mission work in India, at the Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor), Hillsdale, Mich. 

Mrs. Lura B. Lightner, lady principal of Storer college. Harper’s Ferry, W, Va. 

Miss M. Jennie Baker, principal of domestic science department, Storer college. 

Miss Claire Sands (Cristy fand) teacher of English branches. Storer college. 

Miss Ella Smith (Cristy faund) teacher of English branches, Storer college. 

Miss Stella James (Cristy fund) teacher of English branches, Storer college. 

Miss Virgie Brown (Rhode Island), matron of Myrtle Hall, Storer college. 

NOTE.—Any one wishing to assume the support of Bible women, zenana teachers, 
orphans, or widows, to take shares at $4 each in the salary of the children’s mission- 
ary, or at $5 each in that of the superintendent of domestic science at Storer college, is 
invited to correspond with the treasurer. 


>>> 
SCRAPS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 


Miss Harrie PaILLIps wrote trom Balasore under date of Oct. 31: “ These 
days are very full. Mrs. Smith and Rachel started for Calcutta this morning.. 
They will be there only three or four days, then go to Cuttack. From there 
Rachel will return, while Mrs. S. will make a longer stay. She intends taking a 
rest and holiday from work. The building of the bungalow for the superin- 
tendent of the Widows’ Home has been a heavy task for her, and she has stuck 
to it most faithfully. It will well serve as her—material—monument. . .. We 
shall miss her greatly when she leaves us. She has been a tower of strength 
many times, and I dread the time when I shall be senior missionary and have no 
one older to go to for advice. May it teach me more and more to lean on a 
stronger than human arm. . . . Yes, the buildings did get done in the course of 
time, but I have not yet moved into mine [the ‘ Rhode Island ’ kindergarten]. 
Hope to get the ceiling cloth up this week and some painting done, after which 
my ‘kidlings’ and I will be most happy to move in. Miss Scott has gone to 
Calcutta to make purchases against moving into her new quarters, which I pre- 
sume she will do as soon as she returns, but she intends to board with us until 
she builds a cook-house.” 
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Dr. Mary writes from Midnapore: ‘‘ Most of my days lately have been 
comparatively easy, for medical work has confined itself to the mornings largely, 
and as the school has vacation I haven’t that to see to ; but Sunday was a very busy 
day, for Jacob, Vina, and others were away, leaving the Sunday school five teachers 
short, as well as lacking superintendent and vice-superintendent, so I took several 
classes together, giving mine to Ludia. In the afternoon I had the children’s 
meeting at the chapel, also the C. E. meeting. . . . You speak of my ‘sacri- 
fices.’ I sometimes feel the sacrifice of being separated from my dear parents 
to be so great as to overshadow and quite put out of sight everything else. . . 
I have some interesting cases on hand, most of them doing well. The medical 
work is unfailing in interest. I cannot understand how father did so much 
besides. After a morning in the dispensary I do not feel much inclined for a 
jong afternoon’s work. . . . Bearer was making pills this morning and I went 
out in a hurry to get some. They all looked so soft that I wanted those which 
were first made, as they would be dryest, so I said, ‘ Which did you make first, 
these on this side, or those?’ ‘I made them all first,’ he answered ; ‘ these first 
and those first ’ ! 

“Samuel, Koilas, Okkhoy, Pochu, and Khirod were a preaching party to 
Contai. Samuel got fever and they all came in together. The first I knew of 
it one of Samuel’s sons came and said that his father was calling me. I asked if 
he was talking English, and the lad said, yes, he was; so I went out and he 
greeted me with a cordial ‘Good-night’ (it was about 2.30 P. M., bright and 
sunny) and insisted on telling his story in English fluently. Some of his expres- 
sions were funny. I asked him why the whole party came in because he was 
sick. ‘ Because they were unshepherd,’ he replied. . . . ‘ Little black Koilas’ was 
much pleased with his letter from father, and is trying with the aid of his 
dictionary to write a letter all his own. He reports good opportunities for'work 
at and about Contai. Said they sold sixty-four gospels at one standing without 
delay. The people seemed to want to learn, and there was very little arguing. 
They asked, ‘ What shall we do’? He said that if the committee would send 
him, he would go next year... . 

“One might as well laugh as cry, I suppose. Just as well say, as Mr. Stiles 
used to. under discouragement, ‘ Hallelujah anyhow’! as to mourn and lament; 
but when Vina told me that the white ants had been at work in the school-house, 
and I went down and found the destruction they had made, I admit I didn’t 
sing ‘ By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill.’ Since then we have been greatly distressed 
by them. I never knew them to be quite so destructive before. They got into 
the almirah in the dispensary, and when I turned them out and put tin under 
the four feet they repaired to the table. Being routed from there and those legs 
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also put on tin, they next went for a high stool on which I weigh things. On 
this was a manuscript prescription book, which they devoured nearly from cover 
to cover. I regret it exceedingly because it contained valuable prescriptions 
which I am constantly using. Dear, good, busy Vina went into house-cleaning 
and the godown came in for its share. She brought me a basket full of honey- 
combs of white-ant work and asked if I recognized it. I said, ‘ No, I did not.’ 
Then she told me it used to be dried green mango! And of all the pieces there 
wasn’t one left to tell the tale. People living in Indian cities and thinking that 
‘ The Bishop’s Conversion’ exaggerates in its stories of destruction should just 
live in the muffusi/ a while! . . . Sunday morning. I make good use of my 
box of colored chalks. When I first had them I was rather in awe of them, and 
said to an older missionary who was recommending them, ‘ But I don’t know 
how to use them, I can’t draw,’ and she said, ‘Never mind drawing, put down 
your headings in different colors.’ So now a part of the preparation for Sunday 
school is getting ready and putting on the board in colored chalks some sort ot 
outline or suggestion. Vina evolves it from her inner consciousness, and I do 
the mechanical part. 

“Do you remember a village seven miles west from here from which came 
several Catholic converts? Vina and I are planning to go out there to-morrow, 
getting an early morning start and returning in the evening. 

“‘ Tuesday. Yesterday was a busy day, for [ had patients in and out of the 
dispensary to see, and, though I got Vina off punctually at seven in the four- 
wheeler, it was about 9.30 before I got started on my bicycle. I understood 
that the distance was between six and seven miles, but my cyclometer marked 
eight miles. Vina was in the village examining a school taught by one of the 
converts named Kokul. Out of fifteen pupils on the roll eleven were present, 
which was not bad considering the fact that we were unexpected. Vina was 
about through when I got there, and we were soon on our way back to the garry 
and sitting down to breakfast. After we had eaten I sent Vina outside on the 
driver’s seat while I washed and put away the dishes and made up our bed. 
After resting awhile V. went out to call on Naran, one of the remaining converts, 
whose house is near by, and whose brother-in-law is another convert. Naran 
makes baskets. Later we went to Kokul’s house, and Naran came, and we had 
a short, simple service with them and then came home. I came along quickly 
on my bicycle and got here a little after five ; gave out the oil, attended to the milk, 
ordered dinner, washed and changed ; went over to see Timothy and down to see 
Mrs. G., both of whom are suffering from fever ; back again to make up medicine 
for and write notes to two outside patients. Mr. G. came in and we had a little 
chat, then dinner, and so the day ended. 
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“Have I told you about the new civil surgeon’s wife? She is a very nice 
little body and has a pretty home. Vina and I went to call. I said to V. what 
a pretty drawing room it was, with the oil paintings on the walls, pretty tables, 
tapestry, etc., and Vina was at once fired with loyalty to our sitting-room. I 
can’t remember the remark she made, but it was something about there being 
plenty of room. It is severely simple, though we have some really good things. 
Mrs. Davis sent me four pretty water colors, which I got Mr. Henderson to have 
framed for me. My good bromide print of you and me has a new frame. These 
things on the walls and the rug Mr. MacKennie gave me on the floor, and 
muslin curtains in the two arches—these are the best furnishings. . . . 

“ A man came this morning with this story, ‘I live sixteen 40s away, from 
that distance I heard your name and have come. Your name has sounded all 
over the earth.’ ‘What is the matter?’ ‘I had fever and got over it, and then 
got headaches and am very weak, and I came from a long distance. I am very 
poor.’ So I got him some pills and said they would be three annas, and he 
produced four pice! You can easily imagine what followed, and how con- 
veniently such are directed to the charitable dispensary, where medicine is to be 
had for nothing! .. . 

“ Vina is looking much better than when she went away. I hope it will 
last. She doesn’t see how she can get out in the country until New Year’s, as 
she thinks she must go all around the zenana work and schools before she goes 
out, and then Christmas comes with its hard work. . . . Vina, dear, good, loving 
Vina, went all around this morning telling the women about the C. E. this after- 
noon. Big Phulla leads and I think there will be a goodly number present. . . . 
I hope that this will find you very well and in good spirits. I am glad that I am 
not in the midst of a New England winter, as you will be when this reaches you. 
I am sorry for you and hope you will be able to keep warm and well. 

“Tam going to sow some flower seeds this evening, for the cold season’s 
flowering. Hope the nasturtiums and pinks will do well, as those are my 
favorites. In haste and with much love. Mary.” 

Mrs. Mary R. Phillips writes to a personal friend, from her new home in 
Oakland, California : “ I am still very anxious about Willy. Edith has just passed 
her first California examination successfully. We have a kind of a little farm 
and are trying to do what we can. The little church here is so needy I wish 
you could come and live here for a year and help build it up. Don’t you know 
people who would just love to put this little struggling church—on this great, 
long beautiful coast—on to its feet? We would be such a bright light here, if 
we could clear the church of debt. As it is, the members are few and so bur- 
dened it seems as though they would sink.” 
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TREASURER’S NOTES. 
[All money orders payable in Dover, N. H.] 

Ir seems necessary to call attention again to the rules of the F. B. Woman’s 
Missionary Society regarding membership. Its constitution requires that every 
person who is a member shall pay one dollar yearly into the treasury of the 
society for its regular work, or such a person does not have voting power. This 
payment can be made through an auxiliary or directly to me as general treasurer, 
In case the money is paid into the treasury of a local woman’s missionary society 
the society should transmit to the general treasurer one dollar for each person 
who pays his or her annual membership fee into its treasury, otherwise such 
person is not a voting member of the society. 

Another legal point is that the money which pays the annual membership 
fee of a person cannot be used for the life membership of any one. As these are 
matters involving the legal status of the society, let me make the points still 
plainer if possible by illustration. I will suppose there is in the town of A a 
F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society (and, by the way, only missionary societies 
auxiliary to the incorporated body by that name should take that name) that 
according to its constitution is auxiliary to the F. B. W. M.S. and has twenty 
members. Now the twenty dollars which these twenty members pay into the 
treasury of the society at A should be forwarded quarterly or yearly, as the 
money is paid, quarterly being better, to the treasury of the F. B. W. M.S., and 
none of the twenty dollars can be used for the life membership of any person, as 
it would be giving double voting power. You may ask, “ How, then, can life 
memberships be made?’ By individuals payiag their own fee of twenty dollars, 
or by special collections, or by thank-offerings, which of course must always be 
in excess of yearly membership fees, and we allow time for the payment of the 
life fees, as they can be paid in instalments. For instance, a collection of five 
dollars at a public meeting of a local Q, M. or state society can be used, by vote 
of said society, towards the life membership of some person. I hope all who 
give money to the Woman’s Missionary Society will carefully note these points, 
as they have a legal bearing upon its work. 

I have examined a carefully prepared table by Rev. E. W. Ricker. It 
shows that of 1570 churches in our denomination, only 433 contribute to the 
foreign mission department of work of—General Conference—1137 with 704 
pastors give nothing. Think of it! Only 269 churches make contributions to the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, or 164 less than the number giving to General 
Conference. This fact ought to refute the argument that the Woman’s Society 
is monopolizing the churches, should it ever be used. And yet, in view of the 
fact that this society is doing denominational work, there is no reason why 
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General Conference and the F. B. W. M. S. should not work harmoniously and 
helpfully to each other, not only in 433 churches but in 1570. Why not an aux. 
iliary in every church working with a church mission committee ; some, indeed, 
of the members of the auxiliary on the mission committee, all working together 
for all our denominational mission work. Your treasurer would with many others 


hail such a picture with delight. 

Our Widows’ Home, as has already been reported, is now open, and we are 
ready to receive pledges for the support of widows at twenty-five dollars per year. 
Let no one drop work now in hand for this work, but if any wish to add to their 
present responsibilities, or take up a new work so full of interest as the support 
of widows, I should be glad to correspond with them about the matter. 

The letters which I sometimes get, as I have during December, marked 
“From friends” or “A friend to the cause” and containing money, are very 
much appreciated. I hope that personal contributions may multiply during 
February, as they help out wonderfully. Occasionally a share is taken in Miss 
Baker’s salary at five dollars. The ladies of the Marion church have just been 
enrolled. Remember this is home-mission work, and as such ought to receive 
the support of a large number of women east and west. We need the all-around 
education that comes from interesting ourselves in home and foreign missionary 
work alike. What church or auxiliary or person will next enroll in Miss Baker’s 
salary of Storer college? 

I am getting responses from my letters to individuals regarding unpaid 
pledges for Miss Barnes’s salary. I hope by March 5 to hear from the whole 
list as reported in the January Missionary HELPER. The Waubeek, Iowa, juniors 
have paid their pledge for 1898 and 1899; the Sunday school of Franklin Falls, 
N. H., pays for one share, and the juniors of Gobleville, Mich, one share. The 
mission band way out in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., send money for Suli im 
Sinclair Orphanage, and the mission band of Keeneyville, Pa., pay in part for 
one share in Miss Barnes’s salary. One very encouraging feature of our work 
is that people do not get tired of its different departments after “ the new is off.” 
More I think were enrolled in Miss Barnes’s salary last year than in any one 
year, at least as many and more gave as a thank- offering last year. 

With February closes the second quarter of this year. The receipts during 
December have been very light, which points clearly our duty in January and 
February. We are now behind last year in receipts, and must catch up by some 
pushing work.in February after these notes reach our workers. Get new mem- 
bers, collect quarterly dues, make personal contributions, and pray earnestly that 
the close of the quarter may find al) bills paid, and the receipts as large as they 
were last year! Jf only a large number feel the responsibility of these things I 
have no fear of the results. Your treasurer will do all she sees she ought to do in 
the matter, and upon the consciences of all the workers she puts this injunction, 
“ Lord, what wouldst thou have me do?” Laura A. DeMertrre, Zreas, 

Ocean Park, Me. 
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TOPICS FOR 1899. 


January — Review of the Year. 

February—Prayer and Praise. 

March—Africa. 

April—Systematic Giving. 

May—Thank-Offering. 

June—Mission Work of Free Baptists. 

July—Cuba and the Philippines. 
August—Missionary Garden Party. 
Septeinber—Hawaii. 

October—Roll-call and Membership Meeting. 
November—Bible Study and Missionary Literature. 
December—Christmas: Its Significance to the World. 
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MARCH.—AFRICA. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 

SincInG, “ Let the Lower Lights Be Burning.” 

Five-minute talk by the leader on the latest news from our own field, culled 
from this number of the Missionary HELPER and from the Morajng Star and 
Free Baptist. Note especially the progress of the Widows’ Home and Rhode 
Island kindergarten building. 

Prayer for God’s blessing upon these two new departments of work, that 
they may be the means of saving many from sin and misery and leading them to 
the happy privilege of saving others. 

Singing, “‘ Let Me Win a Soul for Jesus ” (hymn by Mrs. Mary B. Wingate). 

Bible Reading. 

Leader. Why carry the gospel to every creature? 

Responses. (1) Christ commands it (Matt. 28: 18-20). 
heathen in their great darkness need it (Acts 26: 18). 
gospel the heathen have no hope (Eph. 2: 12). (4) Because that in Jesus 
alone can they be saved (Acts 4: 12). (5) That those who carry the gospel to 
them may individually secure God’s blessings (Prov. 24: 11, 12; 11: 24, 25). 

Leader. Why should the gospel be sent to the heathen soon? 

Responses. (1) This is the day of salvation (2 Cor.6: 2). (2) Every day 
one hundred thousand souls pass into Christless graves; we “do not well” to 
tarry (2 Kings 7: 9). 


Leader. Upon whom does the responsibility of carrying the gospel to the 
unbelieving rest ? 


(2) Because the 
(3) Because without the 
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Responses. (1) Upon the church (Mark 16:15). (2) Upon every Chris- 
tian (2 Cor. 5: 20). 

Leader. How can the work of spreading the gospel be done? 

Responses. (1) By loving (1 John 3: 16). (2) By believing (Mark g): 23). 
(3) By praying (Matt. 9: 37, 38). (4) By giving (2 Cor. 9: 6, 7; 8:5). 
(5) By sending (Rom. 10: 15). 

Leader. We should hasten (Heb. 10: 37). 

Sing, “ Behold the Bridegroom Cometh.” —7Zhe Christian Missionary. 


Test questions about Africa. (Asked by leader and answered rapidly and 
briefly by different members. ) ; 

Brief character sketches of three pioneers in Africa—David Livingstone, 
Henry M. Stanley, and Alexander Mackay. (See page 131, May, ’98, HELPER, 
also the “‘ Encyclopzedia of Missions.”’) 

Why is modern Africa a monument to missions? 

Reading, “ A Hero of the Bassas,” by Lewis P. Clinton, African prince. 

Prayer for Africa, that its many millions may find that Jesus gives a better 
salvation than Mohammed or a fetish. Prayer that we as a people may not fai) 
to enter the open door, if God has a work for us eventually in Africa, and that 
our way may be made plain. 


Singing, “‘ The Morning Light Is Breaking.” 

SUGGESTIVE ARTICLES.— The Development of Africa,” Zife and Light, De- 
cember, ’99 ; “ Wanted—100,000 Missionaries for Africa!” Missionary Review 
of the World, January, ’99 ; “ Questions of To-day,” Mission Studies, January,’99. 


—__-~>-e________- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT AFRICA. 

Wuat is the population of Africa? 

Who are found in northern and eastern Africa? 

What portion do the negroes inhabit ? 

Who occupy southern Africa? 

What is the faith of the people of northern Atrica? 

What is the faith of the natives of central and southern Africa? 

What is a fetish? 

When were Protestant missions commenced in Africa? 

How many Protestant missionaries are now in Africa? 

How many converts have been gathered ? 

Africa has probably a population of 170,000,000. The estimates by different 
persons range from 150,000,000 to 300,000,000. On a basis of 170,000,000 
about 50,000,000 are Berbers, Arabs, Moors, Egyptians, Turks, Abyssinians, etc., 
in northern and eastern Africa ; about 60,000,000 are negroes inhabiting chiefly 
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central and western Africa; about 50,000,000 are the Bantu races, the Zulus, 
Kaffirs, Hottentots, and kindred tribes of southern Africa ; and about 10,000,000 
are whites, found chiefly in the extreme south and on the eastern and western 
and northwestern coast. 

In Africa are the three republics, Liberia on the west coast, the Transvaal 
and the Orange free State in the south; the independent states of Bornu, 
Wadai, Kanem, and Bagirmi, in central Africa, Morocco in the northwest, and 
Abyssinia in the east. All the rest of Africa is under control of the European 
governments : Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, 
and Italy. Abyssinia has been claimed by Italy, but is more likely to come 
under the control of Russia. 

Among all the African negroes, slavery flourishes vigorously. It has existed 
from the earliest times, and it may be said that in Africa one-half of the 
inhabitants are the slaves of the other half. Slavery has its origin in the custom 
in war of treating all captives as slaves, in hunger, in debt, in certain crimes, and 
in sorcery. Wherever slavery prevails, there flourishes the slave trade. 

A large portion of the people north of the equator are adherents of the 
Mohammedan faith, while south of the equator the natives are chiefly heathen 
and fetish worshipers and worshipers of wicked spirits. 

The priests, or medicine men, are very powerful and influential. Any object 
may be converted into a fetish by a few magic words muttered over it by the 
priest. It may be a stick, a stone, a leaf, a bone, and the wearing of it is 
believed to protect them from their enemies. ‘They believe in witchcraft, and 
the sickness and death of a person is attributed to the influence of some sorcerer. 
Some believe in a supreme being who speaks to them in the thunder. The sym- 
bol of this divinity is a piece of a trunk of a tree with its bark stripped off in 
rings and set up in a little hut in the vicinity of the homes of the hatives, and to 
it offerings are brought. Others believe they are in constant communion with 
the beings of another world, some of whom are good and others bad, and to the 
bad they give prayers and offerings. The Fantes believe in two powerful devils, 
one of whom rules over the wicked in the spirit land ; the other, a huge monster 
in human shape and red color, is in league with sorcerers and holds sway on the 
earth. 

MISSIONS. 

Modern Protestant missions in Africa were commenced by the Moravians in 
west Africa in 1736, and they continued to have the sole honor of working in 
Africa for ninety years. It has only been during the present century, and chiefly 
during the last forty years, that the churches and missionary societies of Europe 
and America have entered upon missionary work in Africa. In the whole of 
Africa there are about 1500 foreign missionaries at work among the Mohamme- 
dans and heathen, among whom they have gathered about 250,000 communicants. 


The missions have reached but a small portion of the people, and Africa is still 
the Dark Continent.— World-Wide Missions. 





Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living is “to condense and crystallize into the uses of daily life the 


teachings of Christ.” 
~ro<- 


THE STILL HOUR. 


No more comforting words can be found in scripture, as suited to the needs 
of a very practical world, than are those by the Teacher, which follow his advice 
to his pupils not to take anxious thought about human affairs. They are these: 
“Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things.” 

How tender are the words “ your Father ”—“ your Father,” who has laid by 
in the earth untold wealth for man’s need; “ your Father,” whose air is full of 
undiscovered resources ; “ your Father,” who clothes the lily so that “ Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Think! “ Your Father 
knoweth ye have need of these things.” Some would have us think that it 
makes no difference what we eat, how we are clothed, or whether we have 
money at command for our own and others’ need, but our Father knows these 
earthly things are a present necessity at least. 

Surely if the supply of human needs be our Father's will, we may reasonably 
inquire “‘ How can I have them?” Jesus plainly tells us how, “Seek ye the 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you ’—cause and 
effect. Make it the business of life to seek the “ kingdom of God,” and without 
_ hurry or fret the things we need and others need through us will come to us and 
go out from us. And where is the kingdom of God? Hear Jesus answer, 
“ Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there ! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you.” This kingdom which has all possibilities, spiritually and materi- 
ally, is within us. No so wonderful discovery can we make as that all possibilities 
lie within our reach through the awakening of this kingdom within and its 
growing power. For like all other kingdoms it has its beginnings in little things, 
and unlike others its growth is without end. 

In the silence of our own being we may become conscious of the move- 
ments of the Life. which vivifies it; through struggles with temptations, with 
adverse circumstances, and through the blessings which come to us every day we 
may g:ow into a fuller realization of it. In short, anything which makes the will 
of God more perfectly ours from free choice makes the growth of this kingdom 
possible, and with its growth added control and victory over some of the very 
things that have been our helps upward, so that all that is needful comes to us, 
even those things that we seem to lose in the midst of our pain. 

However slowly we may attain unto it, it is possible for us to enter into this 
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inner life in God here and now, or Jesus would not have put so much emphasis 
upon a life of practical righteousness in our inward natures, and thence the out- 
ward experience ; so that we may realize the truth of Jesus’ words, “Seek the 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” By way of 
added emphasis I quote the words of another, “‘ Moreover, I do not believe, but 
I know, that whoever through this realization ” (referring to the consciousness ot 
this inward kingdom) “ thus finds the kingdom of God will find his words ” 
(“all these things shall be added unto you”’) “literally and absolutely as well 
as necessarily true. All will follow in a perfectly natural and normal manner in 
full accordance with natural, spiritual law.” 
HE KNOWETH YE HAVE NEED. 


O men and women, saddened in the living, 
Smiles on the lip and sorrow in the heart, 

Open your souls more fully for receiving ; 
Accept your part. 





Sad, aching eyes, that through the mists of sorrow 
See all things by your blindness rendered dim, 

Grief lasts to-day, but joy shall come to-morrow, 
Look up and trust in Him, 


For still that sweet voice of the Father's sending, 

Of Him who knows how human hearts can bleed, 
Says to the weary ones before him blending, 

“ He knoweth ye have need.” 


Knoweth the need and careth for the needing, 
Although his way is seldom quite our way, 

And smiles to see how sadly we are treading 
The path that leads to day. 


And then unto our greatest need replying, 

That need of rest which every soul doth keep, 
Upon his breast like little children lying, 

He giveth us his sleep. 


—Eilie A. Fewett, in“ Shadows from the Heat.” 
ee 


Gop cannot show us the stars while the sun shines in the heaven ; and he 
cannot make known to us the precious things of love which he has prepared for 
our nights while it is yet day about us. Christ says to us then, “ I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” We could not understand 
them. But by and by, when we come into places of need, of sorrow, of weak- 
ness, of human failure, of loneliness, of sickness, of old age, then he will tell us 
these other things—these long withheld things—and they will be full of joy for our 
hearts. When night comes, he will show us the stars.—/. 2. Miller, D.D. 
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LESSONS FROM DAILY LIFE. 
1. 


BY MARY R, WADE. 


All common things, each day's events 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. — Longfellow, 


Every spire of grass, every flower of the field, the upspringing of the tiny 
seed dropped into the earth producing the giant oak, the breezes from land and 
sea, each has a lesson. They show the power of God and his goodness and 
loving kindness to us in making everything beautiful and grand, that our lives 
may be sweeter, richer, and more elevated. 

I was asked to give the lesson which I regarded the most important in my 
own life. I have no one great lesson to bring before you, only the little lessons 
which I have learned as I found them scattered all along life’s pathway, like 
sweet-scented flowers and medicinal plants by the wayside, giving fragrance and 
healing. The flower may make us more gentle and loving, the spire of grass 
growing upward may teach us perseverance in well doing, the oak from the tiny 
seed shows us what comes from small beginnings, the breezes teach us how un- 
seen influences are felt and their power for good or evil. 

So in human lives. There are coming to us day by day, if we look for 
them, lessons of trust, sympathy, love, and helpfulness. One or two illustrations 
will show us what lifelong lessons we may learn from very small things. When 
my son was about two years of age, one day I was preparing my table for dinner, 
he wanted to help. I put into his little, uplifted hands a glass pepper-box. In 
going to put it upon the table he fell and broke it; getting upon his feet he 
stood still, looking at the fragments with such a sorry, distressed expression that 
my heart went out to him in its mother love. Taking him in my arms and 
holding him closely, I told him I knew he did not mean to, that it was an acci- 
dent, and comforted him as best I could. Then I knew as never before how 
pitiful God is toward us his children when we are honestly and sincerely trying 
to do his will, but in our weakness and short-sightedness we make mistakes and 
stumble and sometimes fear we have injured the cause we desired to help. We 
are so sorry and distressed about it; then the dear Lord takes us in his great, 
loving arms, and as a mother comforts her child so he comforts us. We seem 
to hear his precious words, “ Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee.” It has 
been nearly half a century since this lesson came into my life, but it has helped 
me many times and is fresh to-day. 
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Another time I was riding in the cars, directly in front of me was a lady 
with a little child, evidently mother and child. The little girl was standing, her 
head was scarcely above the back of the seat. As the cars swayed the child 
swayed also, and looked as though she would surely fall. I wondered that the 
mother should let so small a child stand while the cars were in motion. Sud- 
denly the cars gave a lurch, and the child seemed to be falling. Involuntarily I 
leaned forward to save her. As I did so 1 could look into the seat, and I saw 
that the mother’s arm was around her. Then it came to me, thus God cares for 
his children who are trying to serve him. When the world jostles us, or tempta- 
tions are very flattering, or we walk in slippery, dangerous, and untried places, 
the dear Father puts around us his strong arms, holds us back from danger, and 
keeps us from falling, and we remember his blessed words, “ I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness,” and so we are made strong in his 
strength. This lesson also has. brought fruitage to my spiritual life, with many 


others I could mention. 
—_——_- > —____ 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 

Curist did not come to cramp any one’s manhood. He came to broaden 
it. He did not come to destroy our manhood; he came to fulfil it. A 
thorough-going Christian is a man with a stronger reason, kinder heart, firmer 
will, and richer imagination than his fellows—one who has attained to his height 
in Christ. A bigot, or a prig, or a weakling is a half-developed Christian, one 
not yet arrived at full age. 

What ought a Christian to read? Every book which feeds the intellect. 
Where ought he to go? Every place where the moral atmosphere is pure and 
bracing. What ought he to do? Everything that will make character. Re- 
ligion is not negative, a giving up this or that, but positive, a getting and a 
possessing. If aman will be content with nothing but the best thought, best 
work, best friends, best environment, he need not trouble about avoiding the 
worst. The good drives out the bad. There are two ways of lighting a dark 
room, one is to attack the darkness with candles ; the other is to open the shut- 
ters and let in the light. When light comes darkness goes. There are two ways 


of forming character, one is to conquer our sins, the other is to cultivate the 


opposite virtues. The latter plan is best because it is surest— the virtue replaces 
the sin. 


Christianity is not a drill; it is life, full, free, radiant, and rejoicing. What a 
young man should do is not to vex himself about his imperfections, but to fix his 
mind on the bright image of Perfection ; not to weary his soul with rules, but to 
live with Christ as one liveth with a friend. There is one way to complete man- 
hood, and that is fellowship with Jesus Christ.—J/an Maclaren, in Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Words: from Home Workers. 


SouTH Dakota.—Among the many good things of the South Dakota Quar- 
terly Meeting was the meeting of the W. M.S. held the roth of December at 
Valley Springs. Although our numbers are few—only thirteen now in the two 
auxiliaries—yet we expect to be able to meet our apportionment by the end of 
the year, and we are encouraged by the hope of some new members at our next 
auxiliary meetings. The following resolution was adopted at our business session : 
“* Whereas it is reported on good evidence that polygamy is being extensively 
practised in the state of Utah, and more particularly that Brigham H. Roberts 
has been elected to the 56th Congress of the U. S. from said state, and is himself 
a polygamist, and that in violation of the laws of his state; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society of the South Dakota 
Quarterly Meeting now in session at Valley Springs earnestly protests against the 
seating of Brigham H. Roberts in said Congress, and that the secretary, of this 
society be instructed to send notice of this action to the congressman represent- 
ing this district, urging him to do what can legally be done to carry out the spirit 
of this resolution.” —_ Rosina H. PALMER. 


MicHican.—Dec. 19, 1898. EpiroR OF THE HELPER: Thinking a few 
words from Van Buren W. M.S. might be interesting to your readers, I will write 
something of the meeting just held with the Gubleville church. Saturday even- 
ing a program had been arranged consisting of songs and recitations, given mostly 
by the children of our junior A. C. F., who are doing a good work with Mrs. 
Belle Rush as their superintendent. After the exercises a short sermon by Rev. 
Anna Barton from the text, “ In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand.” A collection of $3.51 was taken. God bless the MIs- 
SIONARY HELPER. It is rightly named. [Mrs.] E. W. CLement, Sec. 

New HampsHirE.—The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Rockingham 
Quarterly Meeting met with the church in Danville, N. H., Oct. 19, 1898, at 3 
P. M., the president, Mrs. E. B. Chamberlin, presiding. Meeting opened with 
singing “Speed Away.” The twenty-third psalm was read and prayer offered by 
the president. The reports of the secretary and treasurer were given. Letters 
were read from five of the churches, all containing encouraging reports. Singing 
“ Jesus Shall Reign.” We then listened to a very interesting address by Miss 
L. A. DeMeritte. Collection $3.64. Benediction by Rev. Mr. Leathers of 
Freemont. AnNA M. Apams, Sec. 


— —<-~ 
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Too many shepherds are trying harder to feed the world’s lions than they 
are the Lord’s sheep. 





ejunier Deparimen! 
of Missions 


HIDDEN HEROES. 


Tuis list of Bible quotations, each descriptive of a well-known character, may 
be used with success in a guessing contest : 
1. Willing to content the people. 

The Moabitish damsel. 

The mother of all living. 

That man was perfect and upright. 

Slow of speech and of a slow tongue. 

He was troubled and all Jerusalem with him. 

From a child thou hast known the holy scriptures. 

The king loved her above all the women. 

He dwelt in the wilderness and became an archer. 
Full of good works and alms- deeds which she did. 
Blessed art thou among women. 

The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. 
There is not a greater prophet. 

He was ruddy and withal of a beautiful countenance. 
An Israelite, indeed, in whom there is no guile. 

She attended to the things that were spoken of Paul. 
Having neither beginning of days nor end of life. 
Higher than any of the people from his shoulders and upward. 
His knees smote one against another. 

He hardened his heart and hearkened not to them. 
The damsel was very fair to look upon. 

If I be shaven then my strength will go. 

A child girded with a linen ephod. 

Thou mighty man of valor. 

The Prince of peace.—Zpworth Herald. 
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JACK’S MISSING MESSAGE. 
ai 

Ir was a glorious day, and the skating on Quicksilver Pond was still fine, 
although February was half over. Jack Prescott and a dozen other boys, with 
glowing cheeks and shining skates, were making the most of it. 

Phil Donovan, running by, drew up to see the sport. 

“ Hullo, Phil!” called Jack ; “ aren’t you coming to skate? Where are you 
going?” | 

“To the mission band meeting,” answered Phil a little shortly. 

“OQ pshaw! missionary meeting on a day like this! Let it go for once, and 
come and have some fun.” 

“ Can’t,” replied Phil firmly ; “ there’s lots of business on hand, and besides 
it’s all pretty jolly, any way. And then there’s Miss Molly, you know.” 

Yes, Jack knew Miss Molly. He was in her Sunday-school class, and he 
liked to be with her, too, almost as well as any of the boys. Still he had never 
joined her mission band. 

“You'd better come along with me,” added Phil. 

“OI can’t bother about it,” said Jack, with a shrug of the shoulders. “I 
haven’t time, and I don’t believe foreign people care about having us fuss over 
them. Boys can’t do much anyway, and there are persons enough to look after 
them. Besides, I don’t have much money, and I’m saving up now for a bicycle. 
Maybe when I have everything I want and am tired of playing, I’ll come round,” 
and, with his merry laugh, Jack was off like the wind. 

Phil, however, sped on his way. He was the first boy at the meeting, so 
had a chance for a short talk with Miss Molly, and before long, because they had 
troubled him a little, he had confided to her Jack’s views of missions. 

Miss Molly sighed a bit of a sigh, but in another moment smiled her sweet, 
hopeful smile. ‘“ Never mind, Phil,” she said, “ we will do our part, no matter 
what others say, and I think we’ll have Jack yet.” The meeting was one of the 
best the “‘ Busy Bees’ had ever had, and Phil was not sorry that he had been 
faithful to his duty. 

The night before Washington’s birthday Jack was hurrying home in the 
dusk when he ran into a knot of boys talking together in front of Mr. Donovan’s 
nouse. 

“‘ Going to-night, Jack?” called one of the boys. 

“‘ Where?” asked Jack. 

“‘ Why, up to Bramford with Miss Molly, and all of us. There’s going to be 
a sort of missionary Washington’s birthday celebration given by the band there in 
the Sunday-school room, and our band’s invited. It’s to be about our country 
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and other countries, and there will be songs and speeches and exercises with 
flags, and games and refreshments at the end. I thought Miss Molly said she 
meant to ask all her class, too, but maybe that wasn’t so. It’s too bad that you 
don’t belong to the band.” 

“T never heard a word about it,” thought Jack, as he went on alone with a 
somewhat hurt, heavy heart. An excursion with Miss Molly and the boys was 
not to be despised, and Miss Molly had never left him out before. 

After supper he crawled into a big chair in a corner where he could think 
by himself in the firelight and his low spirits might be unnoticed. But he soon 
felt that his mother knew something was the matter, and he could not deny 
himself the comfort of sharing his trial with her. 

As he finished his story there was a sudden sound at the door and in rushed 
Phil Donovan and Hugh Wharton, panting like two steam-engines. 

“‘ Mistake ! ” gasped Phil. 

“Yes,” added Hugh, “ not Miss Molly, my fault! Can’t wait now! Come 
catch train! Hurry!” | 

It was not much of an explanation, but Jack understood at once. He was | 
ready in a trice, and the three boys bounded away toward the station. All was 


quiet there. 
“ Just gone,” said the station-master cheerfully as the anxious faces looked 


into his. 

“ That’s the end of it then,” -:id Phil dolefully. Hugh and Jack stole little 
glances at each other, then they all stood still and stared out of the door in mute 
despair. At that moment a tall, manly figure came swinging round the corner. 
It was Miss Molly’s brother, whose name was also Jack. 

“‘ What’s the matter here?’’ asked Mr. Jack. ‘“ Not going after all?” 

“ We're left,” answered Hugh gloomily. 

“Too bad,” said Mr. Jack, with sympathy, though with a little laugh at the 
three mournful faces ; “ there’s no help for it now, I suppose. But wait a minute 
and I’ll see.” 

‘The boys felt a thrill of encouragement.as Mr. Jack disappeared. In about 
a quarter of an hour he returned. ' 

“ Well,” he said, “ I don’t quite see why anybody should be so crazy to go 
to a missionary meeting, but I’ve found an old cart and horse that I think will 
hold together for two miles, so come along.” 

“© thank you, Mr. Jack,” cried the boys in one breath, and they followed” 
their friend in need with radiant faces, and were soon bouncing round in the 
back of the wagon like corn in a ‘popper. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Little hands I bring, O Father, 
Teach them loving things to do; 

Eyes for seeing, ears for hearing, 
Feet for willing service, too; 

All I am, dear Father, take, 


Bless me now for Jesus sake. Amen. —Selected. 
—_—_— +++ —___. 


ST. JOHNSBURY JUNIORS. 
(How they carried sunshine to “ Sunset Home.”) 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., Jan. 1, 1899. 
DeaR Mrs. WHITCOMB :— 


The juniors of the St. Johnsbury F. B. church spent two hours very 
pleasantly Saturday afternoon, Dec. 31, with Mrs. Waterman, our superintendent. 
It was a business and social meeting. Officers were appointed for the next six 
months. We decided to visit the “ Sunset Home” the next day, and wish the 
women there a happy New Year. So the next day, after our meeting at the 
vestry, we marched over to the Home. After singing “ Sunshine in My Soul,” 
‘Jesus Bids Us Shine,” and “ Scatter Sunshine,” we gave each of the ladies a 
new year’s letter. The ladies seemed pleased with our visit and invited us to 


come again. BLANCHE SPALDING, Sec. 
——————+ > 


UNFORTUNATE INTERRUPTION. 

WILLIE was asleep and Dan was lonely. Willie is the minister’s son ; Dan is 
his dog. It was Sunday morning, and every one was at church but these two 
friends. It was warm and sunny, and they could hear the good preaching, for 
their house was next door to the church. 

“ Dan,” said Willie, “ it is better here than in church, for you can hear every 
word, and don’t get prickles down your back, as you do when you have to sit up 
straight. 

In some way while Willie was listening he fell asleep. Dan kissed him on 
the nose, but when Willie went to sleep he went to sleep to stay, and did not 
mind trifles. So Dan sat down with the funniest look of care on his wise, black 
face, and with one ear ready for outside noises. 

Now the minister had for his subject “ Daniel.” This was the name he 
always gave Dan when he was teaching him to sit up and beg and other tricks. 
While the dog was thinking, the name “ Daniel ” fell on his ready ear. Dan at 
once ran into the church through the vestry door. He stood on his hind legs, 
with his fore paws drooping close beside the minister, who did not see him, but 
the congregation did. When the minister shouted “ Daniel” again, the sharp 
barks said, “ Yes, sir,” as plainly as Dan could answer. The minister started 
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back, looked around, and saw the funny little picture ; then he wondered what 
he should do next, but just then through the vestry came Willie. His face was 
rosy from sleep, and fhe looked a little frightened. He walked straight toward 
his father, took Danf{lin his arms, and said, “ Please ’scuse Dan, papa; I went to 
sleep and he runned away.” 

Then he walked out with Dan looking back on the smiling congregation. 
The preacher ended his sermon on Daniel as best he could, but he made a 
resolve that if he ever preached on “ Daniel” again he would not forget to 
tie up his dog.— Our Little Ones. 








Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts for December, 1898. 


OHIO. 
Marion ch. ladies for Miss Baker ...... $5.00 


MAINE. 


E. Corinth M. B. Wingate eeeovevev eee $1.00 
Lewiston Bates colle Jake Ww. i sup- MICHIGAN. 
ee Cook’s Prairie ch. for Miss Barnes ..... 6.85 


Manon for Paras 211 lt lL , ineo  Gobleville Junior A. C, F. for Miss Barnes’ | 
Wotticeicatlendto@n dbule... >. . 1.00 Holton and White River Q. M. W. M.S. for 
mative teacher «4.4 +e seee+ 08 5.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ‘i MINNESOTA. 


Alton aux. Fannie ChildinS.O. .....-.+ 7.00 Minneapolis Lillian Phelps Ingh 
4 a : £ aM « «© «© « 25-00 

Alton aux. Miss Butts ... ++ +e e+ 4.00 ‘ 

Alton aux. Miss Baker . 2... + + +2 -+ + 4,00 Sauk Rapids Miss J. E. Hicks forG. F.... 1.00 

Candia Village W. M. S. (1-2 H. M. 1-2 F. IOWA. 

M.) oescoeveewv7eeteevreeeeeee @ 9.00 Cedar Valley Q. M. W. M. S. for Miss Scott 24 
Center Sandwich aux. (1-2 H.M.1-2 F.M.). 5.00 ae ee eae . 3 
Franconia ch. (1-2 H.M.1-2F.M.) ....+ 4.00 Waubeek Junior A. C. F. for Miss Barnes. . 8.00 
Franklin Falls Jamet S. S. class one share KANSAS. 

Miss Barnes’s Salary ... + e+ s+ + 6 6 4,00 , : 

New Hampton... 2... eeeeeeees 8.00 a aie - — wihang sitbalarmngen in P 
Wolfboro Mary F. Evans (T. O.) for general oe ce +79 


fund «+6 se ene wae ww ww ww we 1.00 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Whitefield F. B. W. M. S. for Miss Butts .. 13.00 — Sioux Falls Miss Band for SuliinS.O. ... 2.00 
Sioux Falls aux. Storer weres os" 
er 


MASSACHUSETTS. Valley Springs aux. for teac in Midnapore Epon 
Boston Luella B. Carey forH.M......+.+ 5.00 Valley Springs aux. for Storer college... . 1.08 
NEW YORK. CALIFORNIA. 
Prospect F~ B. W. M.S. . 2 +2 ese eee 1,00 San Francisco for F. M. from friends ... ; 2.00 
PENNSYLVANIA. ee re reve ee em 
Bear Lake Mrs. S. J. Lucas forW.H. ... 1.00 Laura A. DeMeritre, Treas. 


Keeneyville Child. Miss. Band for Miss Barnes 1.08 
“Tioga Co. Q. M. aux. for support of Bessie at Dover, N. H. 
Balasore «ce cece ec eee eee erent. 6.00 


a ns 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I GIVE and bequeath the sum of to the Free Rantist ‘Voman's Missionary Society, a 
- corporation of the state of Maine, 


per Epytu R, Porter, Asst. Treas. 
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